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every Catholic knows by heart so that no book is 
needed. So many people find it difficult to say prayers 
out of a book, but every Catholic knows the Invocation 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Hail Mary, and Glory 
be to the Father, and the service is just made up of 
five parts to correspond with the five subjects of 
thought, so that the mind shall be steadily occupied 
with one or other of these five subjects during the whole 
service.” 
THE PROFESSOR'S QUESTION 

“And what is this service called?” 

I listened intently for I knew the revelation was at 
hand and I wondered hcrw the professor would stand it 

“It is called the Rosary.’ 

The professor held himself in hand splendidly there 
was just a moment's hesitation, that was all. 

But I thought—I thought that the Rosary was a 
string of beads on which Catholics counted their Hail 
Marys, and that they used it in worshiping the Virgin? 

The young priest looked at his watch and then rose 
“I have got to go now, I am late as it is, but I think that 
you will remember that we thrashed that question out 
pretty thoroughly the other day, and that we agreed 
that Catholics do not ‘worship’ the Blessed Virgin, and 
that any expressions they use in regard to her are 
entitled to the most charitable interpretation that it 
is possible to give them.”’ 

“Yes, that is so,"’ slowly replied the professor 

The other guests had departed and the Armenian 
servants were busy clearing the table, soon we were 
left alone over our coffee 
The professor was the first to speak 
Tell me all 
Do you use them yourself?" | 


For 


For some time we remained 
in silence 
“I am from Missouri—I want to know 
about this business 

I happened to have my beads in my pocket 
reply I took them out, and laid them on the table 

“Well I never expected to come across a respectable 
middle-aged Episcopal minister who carried a string 
of popish beads in his pocket!” 

“HOW DOES IT Go?” 

He took them up and examined them. “I have seen 
millions of these in the stores here, but I never handled 
one before. Show mehowit works. These little beads 
are the Hail Marys I suppose, one, two, three, yes ten of 
them, then a bit of chain, then a big bead and another 
bit of chain and ten more little ones. How does it go?” 

“Yes, the little beads are for the Hail Marys, when 
you come to the first little bit of chain you say Glory be 
to the Father, etc., you know that? The big bead is 
for an Our Father, when you come to the next bit of 
chain you stop, and think about the subject that is to 
occupy your mind during the next decade, the next 
ten beads, you know.” 

“Oh yes—the undercurrent of course, the undercur- 
rent seems to me the best part of the whole thing, but 
I suppose I am prejudiced. There are some people I 





— 





could name in Chicago, who would never speak to m 
again if they saw me even handling this thing. I gues 
they are prejudiced anyhow. Say, what's this litth 
tag with a cross on the end?” 





rosary. | 


fingers, a: 
gabble he 





“That's where one begins, the little tag is for a pre ae 
paration for the service. The cross is a sign for you to “And ti 
cross yourself (I don't, he muttered). “In the name “The r 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ always go" 
and to say the Apostle’s Creed. On the large bead At first 1: 
that follows, you say Our Father and then three Haj nad to sk 
Marys. Then on the large bead that comes ext vou come ‘ a 
begin the actual service by saying an Our Father “Did vo 
then you go either way, it is just the same whichever “Yes. a: 
way you go, on the first bit of chain you take up the I have ~~ 

| first subject of Meditation, then the ten Hail Marys the priest 
| concluding with the ‘Gloria’ on the chain. Then you of each H: 
begin again with the Our Father on the large bead then they 
followed by the second subject of Meditation, and =» Be we 
on ; beads and 
He fingered the beads all round How does it end “Would 





“When you come to the ‘tag’ you say a prayer 
and finish up 
WHAT OF THE GREEKS? 
“Say now, do the Greeks use these things? 
“Look at the Greek stores,” I 
find them full of beads, the nun 
of the beads differ a little from the Latin, but you 
find much comfort from the Greeks when it con 
the the of Saints. Or 
point they are solid. You should get hold of a transla 
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iber and arrang 





question of invocation 


tion of their Service Book and see for yourself A fine 
Another silence punctuated the conversati We Graym« x 
finished our coffee, and he said men on 
“Prejudice apart, it seems a good business proposi Goess 1 
tion for saying prayers, though it’s different from the 7 a : 
way I have been raised. It's the undercurrent that Chaplain 
attracts me, and the Hail Marys that stick in my funds an 
| throat. I can’t say prayers out of a book. I have be used i 
been raised to say prayers out of my head, but nine But the 
times out of ten my thoughts just wander about any- the eran 
how, and I say ‘Our Father’ and am through. Bat “ P f 
it’s the Hail Marys that stick. Have you got to say bration © 
Hail Mary, or could one say something else? ‘Lon disappoir 
have mercy’ would suit me better.’ sung at 
“There is no compulsion about it, a free American Father ( 
citizen is at least at liberty to say any prayer he likes!” 0.F.M 
GABBLING™ THE ROSARY. ister, S. 
“| have always wondered how good Roman Catholics, ’ 
not only 
and mind you for all our people may say about them = 
I know lots of good papists, could find it worth while to flowed in 
gabble a whole string of Hail Marys,”’ he said medite The cs 
tively 
“I am not so sure about the word ‘gabble’,”’ I Henry ( 


Church ; 
Canal Z 
creasing 


plied. “I used to think that way myself once, till one 


day I was in a church, in Paris, where I happened 
to be placed just where I could see a nun saying he 
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sosary. I could watch each bead as it fell from her 
fingers, and I thought I would see how fast she did 
gabble her prayers so I started to say the words to 
myself just at the same time she was saying them, so 
that I could test her pace exactly.” 

“And the result ?” 

“The result was that she had me every time! I 
always got to the end before she dropped the next bead 
At first I found myself a long way ahead of her, and I 
nad to slow down considerably in order that she might 
come in a good second.” 

“Did you ever try that game again ?” 

“Yes, and always with the same result. Sometimes 
I have heard the priest and the people say it together, 
the priest saying the first half. and the people the last, 
of each Hail Mary, making a regular service of it, and 
then they seemed to say it slower than ever.” 

We were silent The professor still handled the 
beads and said half to himself, ‘So this is a Rosary.” 

“Would you like to keep it?’ I added, “as I saw he 
was stil] handling the beads.” 








I guess not,” he said slowly. “I guess not. If I 
were to die and this thing was found in my pocket my 
id mother would think I had gone straight to hell, but 
I have got ten fingers, and I'll try that plan. I shall 
not use the Hail Mary, though I may even come to 


that some day 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 





new altar has been presented to the 
r Community by the Catholic working- 
men on the New York Aqueduct and the 
Wiicers attached to the works. The Sisters’ 
Chaplain, Rev. T. P. collected the 
funds and it was intended that the Altar should 
the renovated Church on Easter Day 
But the threatened litigation over the title to 
The cele- 
bration of the Paschal Feast was, in spite of this 
disappointment, a happy one. High Mass was 
sung at 10 o'clock in the Convent Chapel by 
Father Carraher, the Rev. Paschal Robinson, 
0. F. M., serving as deacon, and the Father Min- 
ister, S. A., as sub-deacon. The congregation 
not only densely packed the chapel but over- 
flowed into the hallways. 





A fine 
Graymox 


Carraher, 





be used in 


the property made this impossible 


The call of Tot Lamp for funds to aid Father 
Henry Collins, 3d O. St. F., in building the 
Church of the Most Holy Redeemer, Culebra, 
Canal Zone, Panama, is meeting with an in- 
creasing degree of success. 


Amount of contributions previously ac- 


knowledged $49.50 
Sisters of St. Francis 5.00 
Mrs. Gladys S. Ranssean. Culebra 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Jenilek, Culebra 10.00 
A. P. Sheridan. Gatum 5.00 
M. D. Cantwell, Culebra 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Culebra 15.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Marquant 20.00 
Capt. Wm. John Maxwell (U.S. N 5.00 
Capt. H. S. Knapp (U.S. N 10.00 
P. F. Corrigan, Porto Bello 5.00 
Miss Catherine Milner, Culebra... . 5.00 
Mrs. Minor Keith, Costa Rica. 2.00 


We are asked to mention in our magazine the 
following excellent organization called Tue 
UNIVERSAL AssOcIATION OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN 
or The Children’s Universal Crusade of Prayer 
for the Preservation of Christian Education in 
Great Britain and Ireland, as well as in all 
civilized countries. Approved and Blessed by 
His Holiness Leo XJII and by His Holiness 
Pius X 

This Apostolic Work, founded in 1897 by 
the Countess Clotilde de Manin, 
numbers, at the present day, over two million 
Associates 

OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Hamel de 


The object of the Association or Crusade is to obtain 
from Almighty God, through the United Prayer of 
Catholic Children, spiritual and temporal help for the 
protection and diffusion of Christian Education 

CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

I. To give in one’s name to the Rector of the Mis- 
sion, or to those whom he may employ in the Work 

II. To recite daily the Prayer: “Holy Child, Jesus” 
for the intentions of the Crusade 

III. To contribute, if possible, one penny every 
Christmas towards the expenses of the Association 

Address, Dom Giitsert Hiccins, C. R. L., Director, 

12 Womersley Road, Hornsey, N. England. 


The Paulists we are informed are “meeting 
with gratifying success” in raising among New 
York Catholics a sum of $100,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new headquarters for the Community 
to take the place of the old building which is 
very inadequate. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


From our Lonpon CoRRESPONDENT. 


Is the Anglican Church still marching towards 
union with the Protestant sects? It is marvel- 
lously difficult to gauge the precise position of 
that phenomenon, the post-“‘Reformation” 
Church of England. From what one sees from 
time to time in papers so divergent as the Record, 
the Church Times, and the English Churchman, 
added to my observations gathered from brief 
visits to a great many parishes in the land (ex- 
cept the North), I see how hazardous would be 
the task of a prophet who would attempt to 
map out the future of religion in England mi- 
nutely and accurately. 

I have done my best to obtain a bird's-eye 
view of what appears to be the situation 

PROTESTANT DISSENT. 

All that I read, and see, and hear, compels 
me to conclude that Dissent is fast losing what- 
ever religious force it possessed, and there is no 
denying that it certainly was a religious force 
It is more and more becoming an organization 
for the propagation of a particular set of polit- 
ical opinions, I mean, of course, Radicalism of 
the “advanced” or Cromwellian type. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for a Dissenttr 
to be anything but a Radical. 
great numbers of Chapels are practically turned 
into Radical Committee Rooms, and in some in- 
stances it has actually been proclaimed that to 
vote Conservative was to “‘vote against our 
Lord!’ Of course it is also true that sometimes 
it is hard for a Churchman to be a Radical with- 
out suffering some annoyance, and there is a 
certain class which rather regards the Church of 
England as the natural handmaid of the Con- 
servative Party. But I must confess that the 
politico-Dissenter is much more in evidence, 
and is one of a larger mob. Social gatherings, 
“Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,”’ and the like, 


are taking the place of the solemn meetings 
beloved by their ancestors. Dogma is of very 
secondary importance. The principles for which 
the founders of the various sects separated from 


the Church of England would not find many en- 
thusiastic upholders now-a-days. As for the 
religious training of the young, the average 
Dissenting minister might have every facility 
he could think of, but he would not dream of 
entering a day-school from one week's end to 
another. It is not pleasant to have to say it 
but I believe that the average Dissenter’s real 


| attitude may be put thus, “We don’t believe 


At election times | 


in religious education as Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics understand it; we won't teach our 
children, and we intend to make it impossible for 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics to 
theirs.” 

That there is disquiet among the religiously- 
minded Dissenters goes without saying. In one 
of our largest midland towns, where not thirty 
years ago Church people were an almost in- 
significant minority, the Church of England 
has made great strides and ex-Dissenters form 
a large proportion of the congregations in the 
various churches belonging to the Establish- 
ment. I imagine that few Dissenters join the 
Roman Catholic Church, that is too great a jumy 
for the majority to make 


teach 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

How is it that the Church of England, con- 
taining as it does the most discordant elements 
separated from the See of Peter, and with its 
trumpet giving an uncertain sound on so many 
matters, has not split up into many fragments 
long ago? I cannot agree with those critics 
who assert that she is held together solely by the 
iron hand of the State, and that disestablishment 
would immediately be followed by disruption 
I admit the possibility of the latter event, but 
I do not consider it probable. The Anglican 
Communions in the United States of America 
and in South Africa contain the same warring 
elements, are established by the State in neither 
case, and yet are not in fragments. Several 
causes combine to keep the Church of England 
together for the present. I shall attempt to 
indicate them. (a) It must not be forgotten 
that the Church of England retains, on the 
whole, a great deal more of the Catholic Religion 
| than does the most Christian of the Dissenting 
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bodies. Some overzealous critics seem to for- 
get that, and speak and write as if the Church of 
England was absolutely non-Christian because 
she does not teach Papal Infallibility. That 
that dogma is part of the Faith I admit, but 
there are some other doctrines as well. It is 
therefore only reasonable to expect that the 
Church of England should outlast the Dissenting 
sects. (b) Ifall those calling themselves “High” 
or “Anglo-Catholic” thought alike, and if all 
the ““Moderate”’ people thought alike, and if all 
the “Broad” and the also agreed ab- 
solutely among themselves, then I am sure that 
the four sections would speedily fly apart. But 
B is not quite so “‘advanced”’ as A and yet is not 
so far behind as to wish to sever their connec- 
tion, C is, in turn, just behind B but ahead of D, 
and so on until one comes to Z, the “Low” 
Churchman of the extreme kind. (c 
Three hundred years and more have given a 
prestige that also acts as a bond of a kind. (d) 
A consciousness that “‘Rome is the Residuary 
Legatee of the Church of England’’—as it has 
been put; and the amount of anti-Catholic senti- 
ment is still great. (e) Pride in 
tially English Church.” (f) We are not a logical 
(g) The acutest differences in religion 
no longer scandalize most of us. On the other 
hand, I do believe that the Church of England, 
being in schism, separated from the Apostolic 
See, must decay—even if gradually 


“*Low” 


most 


“our essen- 


race. 


and many 
besides myself can see the process of disintegra- 
tion going on. As prejudice against Rome 
slowly dies, as historical misstatements are 
exposed, as men realize more and more the vital 
differences that distinguish Catholicism from 
Protestantism, and both from “‘Broad’’ Church 
infidelity, so will the real absurdity and hope- 
lessness of the present ‘‘glorious comprehensive- 
ness” become evident to the earnest. That 
hatred and distrust of Rome is slowly dying out 
is partly due to the spread of indifference is 
true, but it is also partly due to the spread of 
light. More and more will the eyes of seekers 
after a real guide turn towards that ancient city 
where dwells the Vicar of Christ. I have in- 
dicated the causes which retard the disintegra- 


tion of the Church of England, but I cannot 
agree in the least with those enthusiastic Angli- 
cans who think that 
for ever.” 


“their house will endure 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Its adherents proclaim thousands of conver- 
sions every year; its adversaries retort that the 
conversions are exaggerated and that the leakage 
is far larger. I speak subject to correction by 
competent authority, but my personal belief 
is that many conversions do take place, but 


| that the number of seceders is sufficiently large 
| to keep the increase (I believe there is a real 


| increase) 


from becoming a very large one. 


There are too few native English clergy, the 
nation has largely lost Catholic sentiment, the 
service of the Church is Hebrew to them, and 
modern indifference is an obstacle to amy re- 
ligious e:fort 

I cannot see much prospect of England be- 


coming a Catholic nation. It may, of course, 


| but first I imagine there will come the break-up 


of the State Church; a great falling away on the 


| part of millions; a time of sore persecution and 
| . ~ 
| tribulation for the Catholic Church, though re- 


inforced by the Catholic-minded section of the 
Church of England; and then, who knows 
a revival of true religion, for the “blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

But though I have given you my thoughts, 
I know well that there are many who would not 
agree with me, and I also know that God may 
have plans entirely different from those which 
the wisest among men are elaborating. 

Our Lord put this question, “When the Son 
of Man cometh, shall He find faith upon the 
earth?” And I am sure we know the answer, 
Yes, He will. For the Gates of Hell will not 
prevail against the Catholic Church. Right up 


| to the Day of Judgment Peter will live on in his 





' 
successors, and “‘where Peter is, there is the 


Church.” 
THE NEGLECT OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. 
Dr. Vaughan, the Bishop of Sebastopolis, said 
some wise things in an address he gave at Man- 
chester the other day. He said: 
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From a tactical point of view I know nothing so | 
clever as the line taken by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Benson), who designated the Catholic | 
Church in this country not by its true name as the old 
Church, nor as the Church before the Reformation, nor 
even simply as the Catholic Church, but as the Jiaiian 
Mission. This was a direct appeal to the Englishman's | 
spirit of patriotism—what in another connection would 
be called “playing tothegallery.” It must be presented 
as Italian—foreign—an exotic from another clime; 
unsuited to our character—an import, and with no old | 
associations with the past to recommend it. The term 
was intended to, and did in reality stir up a feeling of | 
opposition and antagonism between Englishmen and | 
the Church of God; and it suggests what is foreign and 
alien. This trick has succeeded, like any other shib- 
boleth, to an astonishing degree. Protestants talk and 
argue and chatter away as though there were some- 
thing in an Englishman's character which is quite in- 
capable of assimilating the doctrines and practices and 
principles of the Catholic Church, quite forgetting, in | 
their heated harangues and impassioned eloquence, that 
England was Catholic to the core for by far the greater 
part of its history—yea, for over a thousand years— 
and that no Englishman was anything but Catholic 
during the four-fifths of her civilized life. Now, what 
we have to do is to learn a lesson from our foes .. . We 
have to appeal to an Engiishman’s susceptibilities 
We have to show him that, after all, there is nothing 
trivial, or fantastic, or un-English, in the Catholic 
Faith . . . We put up altars to St. Anthony, and to 
St. Francis, and to St. Patrick, and others, and now 
we are putting up one in Westminster Cathedral to 
Jean d’Arc, etc. Well, | am not complaining of this; 
this is all very well, but it makes me wish to ask why 
we do little or nothing to encourage deep devotion to 
our own great saints, and why we leave them in the back- 
ground. What is needed is to make more of our own. 
The display of foreign and the absence of British saints 
among the statues and altars in our churches seems to 
give some colour to the Italian Mission theory, not, of 
course, in our own minds, but in the minds of non- 
Catholics. Of course, in the true sense of the word 
there are no foreign saints, for we are fellow-citizens 
with all the saints, and within the Church, as St. Paul 
reminds us, There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, 
for we are all one in Christ Jesus. (Gal. iii: 28.) 

Still, people have their preference. And, just as 


the Irish have an altogether exceptional devotion to | 


St. Patrick, and as a Benedictine or a Dominican has a 
special devotion to the founder of his Order, so we who 
are English, or who wish to win over the people of 
England, should honour our native saints and invoke 
them in an especial manner to pray for the conversion 


of their own country. There are thousands who come 


to our churches and who are interested in our services, 


who never either see or hear anything to remind them 
that England was once Catholic from shore to shore, 
and rich with its own galaxies of virgins, saints, con. 
fessors, and martyrs. What they do see are statues 
of St. Anthony, St. Philip and St. Aloysius, and they 
say: “Ah! see they have only foreign saints!"" Now, if 
they found statues of St. Bede, St. Cuthbert and St 
Thomas, etc., they would exclaim: “Oh! what were 
these English worthies—Roman Catholics? I thought 
the Roman Catholics in England were a new sect! 
I did not know that Roman Catholic saints lived and 
laboured in England from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century.” 

A panegyric on St. Charles or St. Philip may be 
most interesting, most edifying, most proper, but it 
does not and it cannot affect our non-Catholic brethren 
as a panegyric of an English saint would. Take St 
Cuthbert, St. Dunstan, St. Edward the Confessor, St 
Thomas of Canterbury, St. Anselm—place these saints 
before the faithful and let them know that they grew 
on English ground, and were indigenous to the soil, 
and loved their fatherland, and the fields and forests 
and limpid rivers of their own native land. Let them 
feel that they were not less English because they were 
sterling Catholics, and that they felt quite as much at 
their ease and every bit as much at home in the true 
Faith, as do Italians and Spaniards, and that as one 
God is the Father of all nations, so His one Church is 
the Church of every nation and suits every race—yes, 
even the Saxon and the English 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND ST. MELLITUS. 

Those are golden words of practical wisdom, 
and I could wish that they were placed before 
every priest who thinks of building a new church 
or adding an altar or a statue. 





Now, not very 
far from my home the Bishop of London last 
week consecrated a church dedicated to St 
Mellitus, who was consecrated Bishop of Lon- 
don by St. Augustine. True, St. Mellitus was 
not a native of this land, but he was, so to speak, 
a naturalized Englishman. St. Bede tells us 
that St. Mellitus went to Rome to confer with 
Pope Boniface on the affairs of the English 
Church, and that he brought back to England a 
copy of the laws and decrees of a Roman Council 
in order that they might be followed by the 
English Churches. Outside the ranks of those 
who hold the wonderful theory that the “Church 
of England was never Roman Catholic” it 
would not be easy to find anyone who would 
deem it likely that St. Mellitus, had he returned 
to earth, would have been found codperating 
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with the Bishop of London last week; nor is 
Dr. Ingram at all likely to go to Rome to confer 
Pope Pius X 


Now, I do not suppose 





if his diocese 
Arch- 


church 


m the affairs « 


that in the whole 
Westminster 
dedicated to St. Mellitus, nor an altar « 
Bishop Vaughan 
Too often 


the ornaments absolutel 


there is a single 





wT a Statue 


in his honour has not exag- 


gerated in the least the churches and 





y repel many who might 





otherwise be induced to 
of Catholics 
lisplay of 


look favourably upon the 


religion One does not expect to 


wealth, but far too often the 





altars, the vestments, the 


remind an Englishman of a littk 


s, the statues 


Italian village 


church, with its (to our eyes) tawdry finery, 
udely painted images, and the miniature 


sarplices and chasubles. All that is especially 





trying to our men folk. It has been left almost 
entirely to “‘High’’ Churchmen to show (to some 
exten the Churches of pre- 





Moreover, English people of all classes travel 





years ago, and, when they see the foreign 


Catholic 


precisely the same—even i 





hes and note how the 





home are 





essentially contine wetel un 
THE LATE 
Bishop of 


BISHOP KING 


The age 


Lincoln, who died a few 
was a “Tractarian”’ of the old school 
3ede Camm, O. S. B.., 
in his Professorial days 


f him 


has written 
at Oxford, “‘His simple 
lectures on 


Frivay 
as the Lord's 


evenings on subjects such 


rt the Resurrection of 


attended by 


Prayer 


our Lord, were crowds of under- 
graduates, and his power in the University was 
said tha 


a form of genius and cer- 





unequale It has been truly with 





sympathy is 
tainly I never met anyone so attractiv 

stories told of the sen Edward 
Lincoln, the 


The 


ppears 


Of the many 
King, Bishop of 
published in 


striking. It 


following, recently 
Record, is one of the most 
curate days 
King was sent for to visit a man some mile and 
away The 


that in his 


a half who was said to dying 
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night was dark and the way lonely 


but the young 


curate trudged on, only to find, however, when 


he reached the house, that there was no one ill 


at all, and he returned home puzzled and per- 
plexed faded 
When he was a bishop he 
jleath, 
surprise the criminal asked the 
this 


who gave the 


Years passed and the incident 
from his memory 
visited a man in prison under sentence of « 
and 


bishop if he 


to his great 


remembered incident. “It 


was I|,"’ said the man false mes- 


sage; I wanted to lure you out that I might rob 


“Why 


the bish« p 


you in the lonely road didn't you 
’ asked The reply 
“I hadn't I lay 


determined to attack you on 


attack me then? 


was extraordinary the pluck 


in hiding, as I had 





your way back en you came near I saw 


you were not alone.” “But I was alone,” per- 
sisted the bishop. “No, you were not,”” re- 


“there was a mysterious look- 
, 


er walking close behind you, and he 





your house and then disappeared 





My « chance was gone I experienced a sensa- 
“Can it be,”’ it is 


dark ni 





the angel of the 





and made the fact known ? 


Lord stood by him 


THE RE-UNION MAGAZINE 








April number the Re-Unston Maga- 
zine, published by Cope & Fetissick, 16 Clifford's 
Inn, E. C., London (Annual Suiss«tiption 8s.6d 

second volume The editor availed 
the occasion to “‘reiterate the 
riodical as follows 

nton Maga while n, is ar - 

on-partisan organ. It aims not atadvan 





radvocating any special 
ns of action, but at propagating the idea of re- 
m. We not desire to onth by month 
ewildering hotch-potch of conflicting 
we do desire to gee the hospitality 
all those who long for 
f value to say 
We wish all who write for the Re- Un 
at they think and not to be hampered by n 


> new theories of re-uni 








produce m 





ypinions. But 
of our columns to 


re-union and who have anything 





from any point of view, on the subject 
m Magazine to say 
exactly wh2 
idea that 


+ the rt 
suit the p 


they must trim or tone down their opinions to 





licy, real or supposed, of this publication 


A careful study of the Magazine since its in- 


ception convinces me that editorially it is in- 


clined to look to Rome 
Re-United Christendom 


as the final center of a 
Londinium 
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THE GRAYMOOR CHURCH AND wh ere ipying 
CONVENT and together we 


STATEMENT OF One or THE 





Epitor’s Note.—An editor 
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ate 

Bishop Potter refused to recognize t n 

firm there, as he held it was not a stron s 
g30T 

At present, with the large number of men on the 

Aqt work, many of whom have br yught their 





families and live in the vicinity, the chapel is crowded 


ice aside, it would 





1and might be 





) the case of a mission chapel in an isolat 


tain district, and that 





the Episcopalians hav- 





iad their innings of some twelve years without 
mu success given a total absence of Episcopalians 
and a plethora Roman Catholics in the im 





neighborhood, it would be more sensible t h ave 

R an Catholic chapel, which is needed, than an 
Ey pal mission, which is neither needed n 
at which, I 


religious prejudice is 


wanted 
well 








however, is an argu 





wher 





if the society to purchase the 





accepted, as a solution 





rd with common sense as well 

regrett ble scandal 

rf irs gives but too f 

. for es of all churches to quote, but with 

a erence Id phrase: “‘See how these Christians 
1 an : 





Very re spectfully 
Miss Juuta Hats » CHADWICK 
A Promise or HELP 
Rev. dear Father 


I see by the papers that you are in danger of 
losing your monastery through some legal 


If such should be the case do not 








uraged as willing Catholic hands will 
help you build another and better. I have a 
ll Parish and building myself 





brt I can spare 
$350 to aid one who has sacrificed everything 
for the Truth 
Very sincerely, 
RECTOR 

N. B.—The newspaper report that the property 
of the Friars of the Atonement embracing the 
Mount of the Atonement (24 acres) and St. Paul's 
Friary, was in danger through litigation is entirely 
false. But the unrighteous eviction of the Sisters 
of the Atonement from their Convent through legal 
process is so imminent that —y ——— 
makes it needful for them to provide once for 
that emergency. They would therefore be most 
grateful to receive further proffers of help such 'as 
the above. —Epitor oF THe Lamp 
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LUMEN CHRISTI 


Tue Story or St. Hucu's 


By Cyril C. Martindale, S 


Il. Te Re-Birts 
‘Visttavit nos Oriens ex Alito.’ 
The bishop's action was the warning, not the 
occasion, of the inevitable change. ‘“‘I am acting 
from a firm and vivid conviction that there 


thority uf 





iS an at nm earth in matters of faith 


and when once this is recognized one cannot any 
longer remain separated fron ym + at authority. I 
am leaving the Church of England with no 

pirit of bitterness or malice towards those t 
whor 1 I have owed my allegiance in the past 
from all alike I have received nothing but 
kindness ond consideration, while I am only too 


conscious of the unfaithful manner in which I 





have carried on work of such awful responsibilit} 
It is true that we have had our trials and diffi 
culties, and many sorrows . . . but these have 
not in the least constituted the cause of my 
departure.’ 

A position of infinite delicacy was created 
Legally speaking, Nos. 2 and 4 Rectory Grove 


were Mr. Potter’s own property: he was a free- 





holder. In view however of the fact that many 
of the subscribers had aprons premised that 
the work there carried on should be on Anglican 
lines, Mr. Potter resigned all claim to the prop- 
erty, and handed it bodily over to an Anglican 
lay worker, the property being vested in certain 


well known Anglican trustees. St. Joseph's 
Cottage was likewise entirely given up. This 
Mr. Potter 
then rented another house, and removed his 
workx of St. Hugh’s to Thornton Road, Balham, 


using for this not a penny of the money given 


cannot be too strongly emphasized 


for the old St. Hugh’s except the value of the 
There was not money 
The bx ys 


received the option of leaving altogether, of 


donation of a Catholic. 
in hand for the first quarter's rent 


staying in old St. Hugh’s, under its changed 
administration, or following Mr. Potter. One 
and all, to the number of about thirty-four they 
They 


insisted on following him continued 
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rece: ‘e Anglican instruction and ministrationsin R. H. Benson recurs, for him too “the Day- 
ke © «me churches as of old; an Anglican lady, spring from on high has visited Other well 


anu an Anglican lay helper consented to remain 
with Mr. Potter to help the boys in such altered 
circumstances. 
THE CRITICS 

Could more than this? Could 
obedience to the call of God be more respectful 
of the claims of men? Yet from 
quaintances who have mentioned these incidents 


loyalty do 


erstwhile ac- 


to us the comments have been strange. “He 
should not have kept his intention so secret 
‘“‘How he has courted publicity!"" “He should 
have gone long be- 


fore.” “He 


most precipitate- 


acted 


ly.” “How unfair, 
to drag those help 


less boys over with 
him! How un- 
kind, to throw 


Well, 
St. Hugh’s Francis- 


resources!”’ 


can badge reminds 
us that it is ever 
the wounded hands 
that do 


abiding work; and, 


the most 
since Calvary, it is 
still the pierced feet 
that are the most beautiful upon the mountains 
the constant affection of many friends 
And the critics 


Moreover, t 
was balm in the midst of pain. 
answered themselves; until t 


unaware, hey have 


experienced conversion, of the elements of its 
psychology. Whocan make rulesfor God? Or 
foresee when, nay if, He will his gift of 
Faith? ‘All I know is that whereas I was blind 
now I see.” Not for us to decide on times or 
the fact is unmistakable, and obedience 
only is left. 


give 


seasons 


THE NEW BEGINNING. 
resume—humbler again in 
modest cards, 


The 


the new era of great poverty; 


documents 


typewritten sheets, on which however the name 








ST. HUGH S 


Headquarters 


names at 
friendship of the Redemptorist 
Clapham is manifest from the outset, and the 
close and ever closer connection with the Bishop 
of Southwark, and the devotion to the Holy 
Father, who sends at once his special blessing in 
autograph. After all the deductions—boys re- 
moved by 
establishments 
by December, 
into the Church 


once appear; the 


Fathers at 


known Catholic 





friends, or transferred to Ans 
—twenty-eight remained, of whom 
1904, twenty-three had been re- 
By October 4, 1905, St 
Francis’s Cottage 
for twelve littl 
boys could be open 
ed at W podieheste tr, 
managed by the 
voluntary help of 


ceived 








two ladies; and by 
this time Mr. P 

ter’s two loyal fel- 
low workers had 
become Cath 
Forthwith the wu 
resumes its earlier 





even a “St 
boot 
shop” is inaugu- 
the Belgiar 
holiday, always 


aspect; 
Crispin’s 


rated 
HOUSE, 


of the work : iy, gl 
lightful, is put upon 


faith of the pious 
too of the visitors. A 


that the 
s that 
paper read at the Catholic Conference at Black- 
burn, September, 1905, described Mr. Potter's 
Rescue Work on Family Lines, and familiarized 
the Catholic public with St. Hugh’s. In Feb 
1906, St. Francis’s Cottage was full; fort) 
two boys were gathered under Mr. Potter's care 
and many, some even from far away Canada 


another plane now 


and kindly hosts is 








ary, 


were already sending letters of affection and 
gratitude to St. Hugh's. 
A HOME FOR CRIPPLES. 
Soon the Archbishop of Westminster asks 
Mr. Potter if St. Hugh’s will undertake St 
Vincent’s Home for cripples already in exis- 








Tl 





cnpy 
dom 
Vinc 
thes 
form 
amo 
wh 





| 
79 


ors. A 
Black- 
Potter's 


liarized 





7 ond 
rs care 











ten Not as part of the family of Si. Hugh's, 
} 


as Mr. Potter makes clear, but as an auxiliary 


St. Hugh's w 


hy ] 






work for whi 





be responsible 
As a beginning, five or six little cripples, wrth a 
good Catholic nurse, are installed in a cottage 
a 


t Brighton and for a time in St. Hugh's House 


The Fisher Club, destined to a remarkable ft 





his year opened two nights a week in Ber- 





mondsey; and Mr. Potter's lantern lectures on 
Social Work too begin—at Downside 


Stonyhurst, Mt. St 
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cated by the Local Government Board, while 
the Bermondsey Club, now definitely guaranteed 
by the undergraduate members of the Society 


of Blessed John Fisher at Cambridge, is known as 


he Fisher Institute, and, with St. Francis’s 





Cottage and St. Vincent’s Home enters beneath 
the sprea ling protection of St Hugh's 


But few months later, and from St. Vincent's 


Home issued a price list; for in St. Joseph's 
f all sorts and with titles of 
d. “Fancy Toy Ban- 


Hearths 


workshop brushes 





y are man 





isters Whisk Carpets Handled 








ST. VINCENT’S HOME FOR CRIPPLES 
Open Air Bedroom for 30 


ve Jesuits, at seminaries, at Oxford and Cam- 
1907 


a property close to St 


cent for housmg twenty-five 





procured, and placed under the 
domestic care of the Sisters of Charity of St 
Vincent de 
these unhappy little creatures 


Paul The successful training of 
all of them de- 
formed, most of them badly tuberculous—is 
Sisters in 


in 


among the miracles worked by those 
whom the spirit of St. Vincent is still alive 


S properly certifi- 








or Sweeps: Bass Brooms It was a 
delight to our eyes to see once, after a garden 
party at St. Hugh’s, guests—some of them with 
the most splendid names of Catholic tradition 
shouldering four-foot-long whisks or swinging 
scouring or saucepan brushes of goodly size, 
and, thus armed, mounting the electric tram or 
motor car that should convey them back to 
London. 

In 1908 St. Vincent’s has developed fast 
Five Sisters tend the thirty-six cripples; the 
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loctor’s services are voluntary, a labour literally 
f love! Twenty open-air beds for the tuber- 
~tulous, under a special nurse, are established; 
six weeks at the seaside are spent by such as 
can travel, at St. Laurence’s Hostel, the splen- 
lid gift of an anonymous benefactor at Tanker- 
ton, overlooking the sea; and in its grounds 
forty-five boys of the Fisher Club can now pitch 
their yearly camy At the first meal in the 


fis were Mr 


; 


newly acquired house on the cli 








son of an 


Potter and some of his fam 





ambassador, an Oxford graduate, a member of 
the Stock Exchange, a young fellow from the 


Oratory School at Birmir 





THE 
FISHER 
CLusB 


FIRST 
MEMBER 
OF 





I behold in thee 
An image of Him Who died on the tree 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns; 


Thou also has had the world’s buf 





fets and scorns 


crowd of trippers from the thronged streets of 


Southeast London.” Sure a good Socialism! 





Surely, fraternity and equality, and a truer 
liberty than what any philosophy, save that of 
Christ, can devise! 
PROGRESS IN 1909 

1909 brings with it a new blessing from the 
Holy Father and a long letter from the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. St. Vincent's numbers 
over fifty; a tailor’s shop is inaugurated; a 
depot for work of all sorts from St. Crispin’s 
and St. Joseph’s, and for the Fisher Club classes, 
is acquired in Kensington; convents and Cath- 
olic schools give teas to the cripples, or invite 
teams from St. Hugh’s and Bermondsey to play 
one another or the college elevens on the college 


grounds. And our latest news is, that im 
November, 1909, the cri 
five in number, are divided into two classes, the 
elder and stronger remaining in the old home in 
Clay 


into a house close by, with very large grounds 





1am, the younger or very weak removing 


for constant medical and open air treatment 
Later, widely different. arrangements may be 
made, and a country hospital entirely built 
ad ho 

Much better premises have been secured in 


about 


Bermondsey for the Fisher Club 
hundred boys assembled at the opening and 
many more, juniors and seniors alike attend 
nightly, for nightly henceforward, can the club 


with its various classes and 1es be at 





lisposal. In twelve months St. Laurence’s 
Hostel by the seaside in Kent, has welcon 
three hundred and seventy boys to the seas 


be lent when empty for retreats, whether 





and ca 








for men or boys or others. St. Gerard's is a 
tiny home for boys requiring temporary car 
who for various reasons cannot well be placed 
in St. Hugh’s or St. Francis’s 

‘ 


he Rig 


eous running like sparks among dry reeds 





The holy writer saw the energy of t 


’ 
kindling a blaze of light and heat. Happy it is 
to watch—not indeed the delusive will-o’-the- 
wisps that flicker in such numbers over 


but the bright 





morass of modern social misery 





light of Christ springing into existence arou 
its focus in St. Hugh’s, shining out anew as ea 
new sanctuary lamp is lit before each new taber- 
nacle in that desolate environment, and kind- 
ling, we trust, in heart after heart of the world’s 
outcasts, the knowledge and love of God. 


To be concluded 
PILGRIMAGE OF THE POOR 


A remarkable pilgrimage group will visit Lourdes fr 
Italy this year. It will consist of sick poor, desirou 
making the pilgrimage, but unable to pay their own ex- 
penses 
gift to Bishop Gracelli of Toscanella, Italy, who last year 
observed his anniversary by heading a pilgrimage of his 
countrymen to the grotto of Lourdes and there celebrat- 


The expense will be borne as a diamond jubilee 


ing Mass. It was decided by his friends toendow a fund 
to take a company of poor sick from Italy every year 


as a jubilee gift —/nter-Mountain Cathols 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTENARY 
ST. MARCELLUS 

The present year of grace, 1910, is a notable 

one for the ancient Church of San Marcello 

Rome 


nary of the great Pope and Martyr whose name 


It is celebrating the Sixteenth Cente- 
it bears, who died upon the very spot where it 
has stood for so many centuries and whose relics 
repose beneath its altar 
The history of this church 
ry of the last of the Martyr Pontiffs, is pro- 


the mem- 


sacred to 


ily interesting. It was originally a Roman 





Palace and tradition has it that the house where 


St. Paul was imp lirectly opposite 


risoned stood 
to it across the Via Lata (the ~eg of 
Old Rome In the time when Poy 
ruled the Church it was the home of a noble 


Roman 


Maxentius, the 


Marcellus 


matron 


d Lucina 





after the return of 





the Pope from exile had him arrested and t 


make him vile in the sight of the Romans forced 
the aged Pontiff t rve as hostler in the public 
stables and to tend the brute beasts, horses 


mules, oxen and buffaloes 
by the sight 


such menial service, « 


Rendered desperate 


of their Holy Father, reduced to 


lothed in rags and sleeping 
m the fetid straw, the Christians rescued him 


and the Lady Lucina handed over her 





the Vicar of Christ, who straightway 





converted the principal salon into a Christian 


Church dedicated it as such. s 
tt first place of Christian wor 





in Rome outside the Catacombs since the 


Great Persecution of Diocletian, Maximian 
and Galerius. This then is the unique honor 


and distinction of the Church of ‘“‘San Marcello 
al Corso” 


only place in Rome where tlie Holy 


that the spot on which it stands is the 
Sacrifice 
of the Mass has been offered without cessation for 
sixteen hundred years 

But the good and holy Pontiff, who in his 
supernatural courage had never quailed before 
any of the Caesars, was not allowed to end his 
ordered 


lays in peace. Maxentius promptly 


the horses, the asses and the cattle to be driven 


into the palace of Lucina and stabled in the 


Chapel, v hich Marcel 


Pope heat in his former office of caretaker 


licated and the 








he beasts. Here worn out th brutal treat- 
nent the Pope won the Martyr's crown on Jan- 
uary 16, 310 

MARCELLUS OR CONSTANTINE ? 

In less than two years Maxentius was defeated 
by Constantine at the Milvian Bridge and drown- 
ed with a large part of the Pretorian Guard in 

Tiber and the reign of the first Christian 
emperor began 

The Rector of San Marce is Father M. A.G 
Angelucci, the Roman Provincial of the Servites 


of Mary, and his zeal for th St. Mar- 





ef 
cellus surpasses measure A letter from him 
hes before us, received this very day, which 


reveals the longing of his heart ‘“‘to make the 
great Pope of the true Christian Victory over 





the old paganism of imperial Rome 
by our people Too long, he thinks, the credit 
of the Vict 
to Constantine which in truth 
Marcellu 


nent victory was not won by carnal 





ry over paganism has been attribt 
belongs to Pope 
s, for he argues that the real and perma- 


weapons 





but by spiritu: Father Angelucci has ably 
set forth his contention in a pamphlet (Italian 


from which we give a brief quotation in freely 


rendered English 
After repeating the traditional assumption 





of the historians in favor of Constantine Father 
Angelucci says 


Very f: 





light by a 


= very ir tant 









events, which with the rapidity 
lightning followed one another in the ten years from 
303 to 313 A. D.. art 


most m 





table decade, perhaps the 





din human 


wable of any 





ther equal per 
arison with which the period of the 
2dful 





history, in con 
French Revoluti 
greatness 






loses a large part of its 


In those ten years ten emperors ascended the throne 


f the world and eight of them descended from it more 
four Pontiffs occupied the Chair 
f Peter and three left it by a heroi 


or less shamefully 


and most glori- 
ous death 

Four emperors signed and promulgated the edict 
destruction of Christianity, 
> itself master of the Roman 


for the total and final 
which nevertheless 
Empire 





' 


While the persecution raged) human blood flowed 








By permission of Pr. Angel THE DEATH OF ST. MARCELLUS 
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m torrents 
Empire 


water 


through cities and plains; the Romar 
was devastated with fire sword, with 
with wild beasts and with ruin of every sort 
all the Churches were destroyed, th 
chives 


with 


ecclesiastical ar- 
of immense value were burned 


deprived of its best citizens and all 


the State was 
this through the 
will of the rulers themselves—and in the end the illus- 
trious gods of Olympus, ancient but infa: were 
made to descend from their golden pedestals in order 
to make room for the poor and humble Galilean, cruc 
fied two hundred and seventy years before by the sol- 
diers of the miserable Pilate, and the Roman Eagle 
mistress of the Universe, yielded her post to the Cross 
of Christ, which until that time had been an object 
of horror and disdain to the pagans of the whole world 

This immense revolution took place in only ten 
The assertion so general among historians for 
so long a time popularly accepted that the victory of 
Constantine at the Milvian Bridge caused the fall of 
paganism and gave the final triumph to our religion 
is contradicted by the positive and ascertained facts 
For when Constantine brought his army, blessed by 
heaven, under the walls of Rome, boldly defying the 
much larger army of Maxentius, Christianity had al- 
ready obtained a full and decisive victory over pagan 


years 


ism~ it had already triumphed over all opposing forces 
it was already enjoying peace, tranquillity and great 
honors; it already reigned in Rome both morally and 
civilly; it was already celebrating its feasts in honor of 
the Crucified Lord and of its first Church publicly dedi- 
cated in the palace of the noble lady Lucina, situated 
in the very centre of the Sovereign City on the Via Lata 
it already: was diffusing the beneficent rays of truth 
and charity for the well-being and prosperity of the 
people whether pagan or Christian and with splendid 
dignity was lifting its fair and chaste brow. crowned 
with infinite glory, before the cclossal but crumbling 
ruins of paganism, corrupted by its own vices and de- 
feated bv the virtues of our faith 
HOW THE CENTENARY IS BEING OBSERVED 


The actual birthday of the Martyred Pontiff 
January 16, was signalized by the dedication of 
a splendid new organ, which poured forth its 
triumphant melodies for the first time on that 
day in honor of the great Saint, but the more 
elaborate and magnifical observance of the 
Centenary postponed till after Easter, 
when as is customary at San Marcello a solemn 
Triduum was celebrated, which began on April 
14th. A noteworthy feature of the triduum 
was the blessing of a peal of bells, which in 
concert with the great organ will sound the prais- 
es of God and with their brazen tongues invite 


was 


the throngs 


gs, who pass along the Corso, to re- 
member the illustrious Pope, who ruled the 
Church of God, as the thirty-first successor of 
St. Peter and to invoke his aid in the Christian 
battles of today who sixteen centuries ago braved 
the fury of Diocle 


tian, Maximian and Maxentius 


and by the sacrifice of his own life in strenuous 
conflict purchased an enduring peace for the 
Christians of the whole world. 

A LIFE OF ST. CLARE 


The Life of St 
Celano 
1261 
Robinson of the 


Clare ascribed to St. Thomas of 
of the Order of Friars Minor (A.D. 1255- 
Translated and edited by Father Paschal 
Order Intro 
ilso an Appendix containing the Rule 
Illustrated. The Dolphin Press 
$1.07 prepaid 

we gave the above life a brief 


same With an 
duction 
of St. Clare 
Philadelphia 

Last month 
notice, reserving for this issue its closer consider- 
ation. We feel sure that readers of Toe Lamp 
will welcome a fuller account of this latest con- 
tribution to Franciscan literature in the vernac- 
The book 


Introduction by 


contains a Foreword and an 
translator, Thomas of 
Clare, two Appendi es 


the first a translation of the Saint’s Rule, the 


ular 
the 
Celano’s Life of St 


second containing two hundred excellent and 


satisfving Nofes. In this connection we venture 
our first and last word of adverse criticism; we 
question the advisibility of placing the Notes 
all together at the back of the volume, it seems 
find them at the 


to us less of a distraction to 


yot of each page as we read along. However, 
the other use is frequently followed and both 
are matters of differing taste. The Index is 
and all that could be desired 

We are going to indulge our readers and in- 


complete 


cidentally ourselves, by quoting somewhat fully 
from the Foreword and Introduction for they 
supply the best possible idea of what the book 
is and what it contains, and after all that is 
what the prospective reader wants, not the re- 
viewer's opinion. Moreover like a well-spoken 
Prologue, they not only sharpen the appetite 
hat is to follow, but in this case assuredly, 
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e per se a very sensible delectation 
word are we going to set down from the 
proper of The Life, because it is for him who is 
quickened by desire, to push aside the curtain 
before the beautiful mystery play of the Seraphic 
Virgin's life, and 
this he may do as 
he ypens the book 
ST. FRANCIS AND 
ST. CLARE 

In the Foreword 
Father Paschal 
Robinson gives St 





Clare her rightful 


place in the very 


center ol the stage 
longsid f St 
ion gside t 





tender and so strong 





men alone can in 


part to religi 





civic heroism. After 
St. Francis was gone 
Clare proved herself 
the faithful heiress ot 
his ideals and when 
those ideals were in 
danger of demolition 
because some of his 
disciples would fain 
have tempered their 
Master's teachings by 


Courtesy of the Dolphin Press 





} 





the dictates of worldly wisdom, it was she who strug- 
gled to uphold them beyond all the rest. That 
Struggle lasted more than a quarter of a century; it 
ended only with her life. But the victory lay with 
Clare, whose steadfast striving after an ideal through 
good report and evil report. no less than her engaging 











ST. CLARE'S CHOIR AT S. DAMIANO 
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THE 
INTRODUCTION 
The Introdu 


gives us the“‘proper 


rary and histor 
cal.” And let us 
admonish the get 
tle reader t 

no means avail 
himself of the 
writer's permission 
to leave it unread, for it is far from being wholl 
made up of “details about dates and manuscr 





and editions” and even where these trying matters 


occur, 





are presented in a very interesting 


fashion. It is here that we are told how ver 
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meagre are the sources of our knowledge of St 
“‘lare not as some suggest—because she was 
er-shadowed by St. Francis, but rather be- 


hid 


and therefore the 





her histo were 





w, and those few 
We can suffer with some degree of resignation the 


wledge that war, with its accompanying 





lage of convents and dispersion of the Relig- 


us, Was respt msible for the loss of some of these 





priceless records, but it is hard t patient 
under the stupidity or worse, which deliberately 


The.very brief 


resigned others to destruction 
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tion regarding our Saint four only 1) Some 
fragments of her Correspondence, (2) a Testament 
1 i to her, (3) s early Bulls bearing 





on her life and (4) a cotemporary Biography 





This last being of course the one under consi 


+ 


art from the fact that me, as we have 





seen. to be regarded in some sort as the official biogra- 
pher of the Order,* he had the gift of writing in no ordin- 
ary degree. A born man of letters and the Master of a 


ad eloquent Latin style, he was something 
j = 





more a conventional medieval hagiologist But 


he was influenced by the ideas current in the day in 











Courtesy of the Dolphin Press CONVENT OF ST. CLARE 
I 


allusion to the thorough search for these missing 
treasures, is interesting in the extreme and if the 
patience and the labour seem am the main to have 
een unrewarded, at least, and this is important 
the Searcher would appear to have set at rest 
finally, the long noted question as to whether 
any were hidden in a nook or corner of St. Clare’s 
Monastery in Assisi. Before setting out from 
Rome, Father Paschal had been provided the 
very rarely granted privileges and faculties, 
among them permission to enter within the en- 
losure of the above mentioned S. Chiara. He 


now gives us as the existing sources of informa- 





S. Damianc 


which his life 


m + 
must 


so, allowance 
yrical flights such as modern 
to. Then our translator 











ears are iittie accusk 





sketches the biographer’s method of portrayal, how 


h 





paints the blackness of the time very black, in order 
to, it is suspected, make St. Clare and the significance 


of her name Clara or clear, stand out against the sombre 





we are told half humorously, “as a 


rule the more pious a chronicler is, the blacker are the 


a all 
background, 





shadows he uses 
The Life is divided into two parts, the first 
extending from the period immediately preced- 


ing Clare’s birth up to her death; the second 
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treating of the miracles worked through the 


Saint’s intercession after her death. On Page 
25 of the Introduction we find in this connec- 
tion 

Considered in themselves, these narratives (the 


writer in considering the more naive among them 
are not without interest as illustrating the popular 
religious point of view of the Middle Ages The 
devotional attitude of mind which characterized our 
forefathers is far enough from us, and nothing better 
perhaps, has come in its stead 
DEVOTION TO HOLY POVERTY 

We cannot pass over this picture of St. Clare's 
strength of will and love of holy Poverty and 
her no less tender womanliness 

The first of the weaker sex—I am using Celano’s 
words—to embrace the new mode of life marked out by 
the Poverello, Clare was destined to become the 
valiant woman of the early Franciscan movement. In 


some respects, perhaps, she was even more virile than | 
Francis himself. Witness, for example, her memorable | 


interview with Gregory IX at S Damiano. The ven- 
erable Pontiff, who regarded absolute poverty as im- 
possible for cloistered women, visited Clare and urged 
her to accept some possessions for her community 
If it be thy vow that hindereth thee from doing so he 
added, “we absolve thee from it.” “Holy Father,” re- 
plied the gentle Abbess, “absolve me from my sins, if 
thou wilt, but I desire not to be absolved from following 
Jesus Christ.” Clare’s conduct on this occasion was 
hardly less heroic than when, single handed, she routed 
the band of Saracen mercenaries who had scaled the 
walls of S. Damiano 


Nor was that the first time she | 


had faced armed men without flinching and vanquished | 


them 

But with all her strength of will Clare had a woman's 
tenderness and she showed it in a woman's way. Thus 
we read that when the nights were cold she was wont to 
go through the dormitory of S. Damiano and to put 
warmer covering over such Sisters as seemed to be ill- 
protected against the rigors of winter 

SISTER DEATH 

Here is an exquisite bit: 

On her deathbed as in the heyday of her girlish en- 
thusiasm, Francis was, after God, the Master light of 
all her seeing. And surely it was befitting that the 
early companions of Francis were present when Clare 
lay dying, to read aloud for her the passion of our Lord 
according to St. John in commendationem animae, even 


as they had done twenty-seven years before at the | 
Porziuncola when Francis was led away from earth by 


“Sister Death.” 
We wish to call attention to the admirable 
translation of St. Clare’s Rule, containing as it 


does the rare Chapter VI, Of the Seraphic Insti 
tution of the Second Order and of the Promised 
Privation of Possession. The text of the 
Chapter Father Paschal tells us in Note 19% 
(See Appendix II 

has been completely truncated in most Latin editions 
the Rule and in the vernacular version based upon ther 
the two precious fragments of St 
herein preserved not appearing at all 


Francis's writing 


THE LAST QUOTATION. 

We cannot find a better selection with whicl 
to close our review, than what follows taken 
from the Foreword. It exhales the unmistak 
able Franciscan atmosphere, and is by no means 
explained by the writer's bodily presence ir 
This spirit, atmosphere, call it what w: 
will, pervades the entire book and goes far t 
make it as altogether delightful as it is un 
But here is the promised 


Assisi. 


deniably noteworthy 
last quotation 

It happens to be my good fortune to be writing these 
lines within the garden of S. Damiano, amid the self 
same scenes on which St. Clare's eyes so often rested 
Fortunately. the “restoration” fiend has withheld hi 
sacrilegious band from this, the cradle of her Order, and 
the sweet spirit of thé Seraphic Mother seems to be 
still brooding over the small gray building among the 
tangled olive trees, with the pomegranites ‘flowering 
against the walls. What wistful memories pervade 
this tranquil, saint-infected cloister! 

It is here that St. Clare learned the counsel of per 
fection from St. Francis and passed it on to her spir 
itual daughters. It was from S. Damiano that many 
of those daughters went bravely forth to transplant her 
life and spirit to the distant, less-favored lands of the 
North. It was at S. Damiano that Francis during his 
last visit to St. Clare, composed his “‘Canticle of the 
Sun.” It was to this same S. Damiano that his lifeless 
body was conveyed that St. Clare and her Sisters might 
kiss the pierced hands and feet of him who had formed 
them to the love of Christ Crucified 


When will the writer of the above give us his 
own life of St. Francis? The Church waits and 
she has long waited, to welcome a biography of 
the Seraphic Patriarch that will be Catholic 
Franciscan, and as charming in literary style as 
Sabatier’s well known but proscribed work 
When will a Twentieth Century Son of St 
Francis do for his Father what Francis Thomp- 
son has lately done for St. Ignatius Loyola?” 
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A LIFE STORY FOUNDED ON FACT 
By Rev. Ricuarp W. ALEXANDER 
Written for The Lamp. 

He was a strikingly handsome man! He 
stood over six feet in height, graceful and well- 
built. His forehead was high and intellectual, 
with clustering brown hair crowning it; dark 
blue eyes, clear and steady; a red and white 
complexion—almost brilliant; and a mouth like 
a woman in sweetness. Yet there was nothing 
feminine about him; and he wore long, flowing, 
side-whiskers, that gave a foreign look to his 
face, and perhaps was the cause,—together with 
his natural elegance,—of his being frequently 
addressed as, “My Lord” or “Your Grace,” 

when he visited Europe! 

He was a widower, although only twenty-six, 
and his two little daughters were under the care 
of a maternal aunt who idolized them. He was 
thus relieved of the anxiety of watching over 
them, and while he showered on them all the 
affection of a tender parent,—as his rooms were 
in another part of the city, few of his associates 
knew he was ever married 

He was a pew-holder, a Sunday-school teacher, 
and a member of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
and was foremost in all church affairs. His 
handsome face and princely manners made him 
much sought for in all social affairs, and many a 
fair lady, and match-making dame, wondered 
why he did not marry. 

He knew it all, and it only amused him, while 
his heart clung to the memory of the dead wife 
of his youth,—the mother of his children. 

He became interested in business, and amassed 
a fortune as the years went by, which he fondly 
hoped he would enjoy one day, with the children 
he so dearly loved. 

When they became old enough, he placed 
them at the best boarding-school of the day, 
a Catholic Academy. He did not care much 
about religion, he wished them to become ac- 
complished, cultured, refined women,—with, of 
course, that reverence for their Creator and their 
duties in life, that all good women should have. 





Thus the years slipped on, and save the 
affectionate letters of his daughters, who seemed 
to be gifted beyond the average,—and the 
prompt payment of their bills,—and the short 
vacation visits,—he found he was not realizing 
the fact that they were on the verge of budding 
womanhood 

During the brief summer vacations, he showed 
his pride and pleasure in them, by bestowing 
on them every possible pleasure, always thinking 
of their return to school 

Both were clever, praised and loved by their 
teachers,—the gracious Nuns,—the younger 
was a beautiful girl, tall and graceful like her 
father: the elder was a dreamer; but both were 
so loving and affectionate, that both were in- 
expressibly dear to their father’s heart 

The younger daughter went to the Lutheran 
Church with her father during their visits home; 
but the elder, who found she had been brought 
to the bishop's house secretly, by a saintly 
relative,—the only Catholic one they had,— and 
baptized quietly, before she went to boarding 
school, was instructed by the nuns, and was a 
faithful Catholic 

Finally, her sister, impelled by grace, and her 
environment, (the example of the religious.) 
spoke of her desire to be a Catholic also. At 
first, the Nuns were afraid of her father’s dis- 
pleasure, but when his daughter wrote him, 
that her happiness depended on it, and that if 
he refused permission it would be the first cloud 
he had cast on her life, the answer came: “Do 
as you please, my child, I shall never cross you.’ 

And so she was baptized and confirmed in the 
Convent Chapel, by Archbishop Kendrick of 
sainted memory; but her father was not present, 
nor any member of her family. All her maternal 
relations were non-Catholics, and her dear 
mother’s remains lay in the Protestant Cemetery 
Yet the nuns and her own happy sister made this 
occasion, and the day of her First Holy Commu- 
nion, festival days, and the happy convert, now 
fifteen years of age, found inexpressible joy 
in her new-found faith. 

At last their education was finished; and the 
proud father welcomed them to a luxurious 
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h He had spared no expense, and as he 
went from room to room, he thought now at 


last we shall all be happy toge 





He had 

been tempted more than once to place a new 
ther over them, to guide their inexperience 
for he was a welcome guest among many fair 
friends,—but the memory of his lovely young 
wife, who had been called away after only five 
years of companionship; the thought of his 


rifted daughters who idolized him, and who were 


his 


waiting to be with him, rose up and 





heart free. The years had dealt lightly with 


him, and made him in his maturity more hand- 
some and princely than ever. 





Many times his daughters written t 


him, and spoken to him about beeper m; but he 


the influence of the nuns, whem he 


met, when he visited the Academy 





he felt showed the profound 





on and reverence. He treated tl 
lroppe: d all 
little medals, and badges, and Agnus Deis 


f his daughters tolerantly, and 


sent him in a corner of his bureau drawer 








a smile He never treated them 
disrespect, for he loved his children, and 
knew they thought much of these tokens of 
faith. He had been less attentive in his atten- 





lance in his pew in the Lutheran Church, and. 


mly went when something special occurred,—a 





; preacher, or 2 new soloist in the choir, but he 
held his pew and had a dim idea he might per- 


suade his daughters to gratify him, by 





y appearing 





with him there, at least once ina while. But he 
found his mistake promptly; the girls were 
steadfast in their attendance at Mass, their 
reception of the sacraments, and their daily 
prayers; and as business cares began to press 


heavily at that time on their father, and occupy 





; 


him absorbingly, he let the matter drop. The 
country at the time was recovering from the 
Civil War; affairs were much strained; social 
conditions gave way to philanthropy care for 
wounded soldiers, for the widows and orphans, 
the reconstruction of homes, building up of 
finances for high and low;—this was the state 
of things at the time. In the Catholic pulpit 





+} 


the value of the imnx 
told, and the potency 
ld 


held out to good Chris 


tal soul was stron 
of intercessory prayer 


tians. Prayers for t 


dead,—/(and the heroic dead were in thousands 


were said, and prayer 


s for the living as wel 


for many had drifted from the faith in the trou! 


lous times of suffering and sacrifice. Sacrific: 


was the word that echoed in the air! Men ha 


given their blood in sacrifice on their country 


altar, and women had 
their hands and hearts, 


given the tenderness 


to serve 


and those whom the battlefield had left hel; 














less. 

With this atmosphere al] around of sacrifice 
there came God's inspiration to the eldest gir 
Why not offer my life for my father’s sou 
Tue inspiration stayed. It haunted her. SI 
ireamed of it. She spoke of it at last 
not to her father.—not to her sist nor to 
members but to eSSOr, ar 
he, who tol was the 

f God! 


She quietly made rea 


struggle and when a 
lips 
was going t 

f her school-life 











Il was prepared, wit! 
lid face, she told her 
a convent, the conven 





But supported by God's sustaining st 

aided by her love for him for whom she 

to offer her life, for whose soul she m« 
wrestle, she bade farewell to home and 
prospects that the world the 

things of life,’ and entered the noviceship of a 


convert far away from her home 


It seemed to her t 


not appear surprised when she 











decision, and as time went on she realized that a 


wonderful thing was happening! Another vo- 


cation was devel lop ing, 


from the sacrifice of an 


cherished soul! 


—a vocation that came 
ther young life for a 


Grace was working one of those marvels that 


stun the worldly-minde 
plained according to the 


code of heroism. The 
the convent, and both 


d, that cannot be ex- 
ethics of society, or its 
younger sister entered 
daughters offered their 
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It was an ¢ in early Fall. The city was 
hot, and windows and doors were wide open 
ny homes, were gathered 
ying the cool of evening 
a Catholic Church swung 





church doors were almost 
passe rs by cr yuld lox yk in 
and over the heads of 
the immense crowd 
altar 
ering with ta 


and beautiful 





1 flowers 








I ar 
strengti! ech 
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handsome man 


middle age was pass 


guished apy 





somewhat realized it, 





standing at the last pew of the church, | 


words of Father Walworth 


mussion 








ing its wa the core of his heart 
earnest language of the 


*Pr Lite Shet ?ather Walworth published J. § 
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speaker, tore at the soul of the new listener. He 
felt its value when he remembered all it had 


He realized how empty life had become, 
and as for the future,—what was it to be? He 
stood and listened—and as he stood, it seemed 


cost 


as if the audience drifted away, and the voice 
addressed him! He heard the terrible words 
melt into the tenderness of the Good Shepherd, 

“Come unto Me, all you who are burdened!” 

He stood there as if in a trance. He did not 
notice that the sermon was over, and it was only 
when people pushed by to gain the street, that 
he realized God’s grace had come to him as it did 
to St. Paul striking him to the ground. He entered 
a pew, and sat there thinking; but not long. Sud- 
denly he rose, passed up the aisle through the 
empty church, and at the altar rail met the 
preacher, who saw at once,—the rescued soul! 

“I wish to speak to you, Father,”’ he said, 
“I have just listened to your sermon.” 

Father Walworth, a polished gentleman, led 
him to the rectory, and from that hour, dated 
his conversion! 

He came again and again, and when the mis- 
sion ended, one more ransomed soul knelt at 
the altara childoftheChurch! Amid his happi- 
ness the parent’s heart turned lovingly to the con- 
vent far away where the two cloistered hearts of 


his darling children were daily sacrificing their 


lives and love to the Master for his conversion. 
Needless to say, the letter that told the blissful 
news to the Sisters was wet with their tears! 

7 . > > > * * > > 
Catholicism 
were given to the convert; and when the last 
illness came, and the end was near, both relig- 
ious daughters knelt at his bedside. One be- 
loved child held the crucifix to his lips, while 
her veiled head was bowed, to hide the tears 
that nature forced from her devoted heart; the 
other, read in a broken voice the majestic prayers 
of the Church for the dying. The sacraments 
had been received, and the last absolution given 
by the Archbishop; they had only to wait! 

In the silent night, the last sigh of his great 
soul went forth and they placed it, as their final 
offering, on the altar-stone of theirhearts. They 
had no mere to give! 


Twenty happy years of devout 
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THE PRIESTLY ROBE 


Touch it lightly, or not at all 
Let it not fall! 
Let not a fabric so august 
Trail in the dust! 
‘Tis a costly thing, 
Woven by love in suffering, 
‘Twas Jesus’ parting gift to men, 
When the Lord rose to heaven again, 
His latest breathing fell on it, 
And left a sacred spell on it 
A mystery hides within its folds 
Quickened by sacramental breath, 
It holds 
The power of life and death. 
Would you sully it? Would you rend it? 
Is there a Christian would not defend it 





robe so costly and so rare, 
So wonderfully rare? 
Woe to the hand profane, 
Woe to the heart ungracious, 
Woe to the tongue unheeding, 
Would dare to cast a stain 
On a vestment made so precious 
By such costly bleeding! 
I know this robe and its history, 
And what strange virtue goeth forth 
From its hem to bless the earth; 
And I adore the mystery 
That gives it grace, 
In Jesus’ name, to soothe and heal. 
With more than human tenderness 
I prize the priestly order; 
And, while with reverent knee I kneel 
I do not see beneath the border 
Frail feet of clay. 
But seek to find, if so I may, 
By feeling 


Some gracious thread which will convey 


To my sore spirit healing 

Vicars of Christ, deem me not rude 

If nearer than is wont I press me, 

But turn and bless me 

Amid the kneeling multitude. 
—By Clarence Walworth, Catholic Priest, for- 
merly an Anglican 
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ROME. 


Being an extract from a paper read before the 
Esperanto Catholic Congress held in Paris during 
Easter Week, written by the Editor of Tat Lamp 
and translated into Esperanto by the President of 
the Catholic Esperantist Association, the Abbe 
Richardson of Brussels. 

In that famous book against Luther, which 
obtained for Henry VIII the title, “Defender of 
the Faith’ occurs this remarkable sentence: 
“Therefore, since Luther, hurried along by his 
hatred, casts himself into destruction, and re- 
fusing to be subject to the law of God, setting 
up his own instead, let us, on the other hand, the 
followers of Christ, be on our guard lest, as the 
Apostle says, by the disobedience of one man 
many be made sinners’”’ (Rom. v. 19). 

In this fatal bit of moralizing Henry forged 
a boomerang, which later was to revert with 
crushing condemnation on his own royal head 

This book was published in 1521 and twelve 
years later under the fascinations of Anne 
Boleyn and instigated by Thomas Cromwell 
this man by his colossal disobedience out- 
luthered Luther and plunged an entire nation 
into schism. Few men since the primal dis- 
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| of our Lord’s glorious Atonement St. Augustine 


exclaims, “O happy fault, which deserved to 


| have so wonderful and so great a Redeemer.” 


The serpent went forth from the presence of God 
in Eden, not with head lifted high in triumph, 
but crawling upon his belly in the dust and the 
words of the Protevangelium ringing in his ears: 
The Woman and her Seed shall crush thy head. 
THE SEED OF REDEMPTION. 

God with Whom “a thousand years is but as 
one day” suffered Protestantism to fiourish in 
England for three centuries, while the Catholic 


| femnant under the penal laws lay beaten, bruised 


and helpless, then on a certain day in a certain 
year and in a certain place God began a counter- 


Reformation in England. In the year of grace, 


| 1833, just three hundred years after the breach 


with Rome, in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, on 
the Seventh Sunday after Pentecost, a Catholic 
revival began in the heart of the Church of Eng- 
land which in the seventy-seven years since has 
not only leavened, to a greater or less degree, 
the entire Anglican Communion throughout the 
world and vastly reformed it after the model 
and pattern of the Catholic Church, but it has 


| caused to pass from the Anglican fold to the 


obedience of Adam have made a larger number | 


of human beings to sin than Henry Tudor by 
his rebellion against the authority of the Vicar 
of Christ and the usurpation for himself of the 
title, Supreme Head of the English Church 
The consequences of that one man’s disobedience 
are writ large in every chapter of the history 
of the English people from 1533 until now and 
will figure in the immortal destiny of countless 
millions of the human race from age to age until 
time shall be no more. . 

But we must not overlook the second half 
of the verse in St. Paui’s Epistle to the Romans, 
the first portion of which Henry quoted to his 
own undoing. St. Paul says not only: “As bythe 
disobedience of one man many were made sin- 
ners,”’ but he adds: “So by the obedience of one, 
many shall be made just”,(Rom. v. 19). 
Contemplating the fall of Adam in the light 





Fold of Peter a multitude of converts which 
swells in volume from year to year. 

Now the one man, head and shoulders above 
all others, who became the master spirit, leader 
and guide of the Oxford Movement was John 
Henry Newman. Are we wrong in regarding 


| him as the one chosen of God, to personify the 


obedience of the New Man opposed in providen- 


| tial antithesis to the disobedience of the Old 





Man personified in Henry Tudor? If we are 
to interpret the purposes of God in the Oxford 
Movement by the example of Henry Newman its 
terminus ad quem is a return to communion 
with Rome. That the crown and glory of New- 
man’s splendid career was his child-like sur- 
render and submission to the obedience of the 
Holy Roman Church no Catholic would for a 
moment deny and being dead the great Cardinal 
still speaketh, calling upon the Anglican shep- 
herds and their sheep to follow, where he has led 
the Certainly the submission of John 


way. 
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Henry Newman to the obedience of the Vicar 
of Christ has already carried in its train a great 
number of Anglican conversions to the Catholic 
Church The Anglican Communion is in fact 
so far indoctrinated with Catholicism that the 
example of Newman is likely to grow increas- 
ingly contagious, until, we believe, the exodus 
from Anglicanism to the Catholic Church will 
assume the proportions of a Pilgrimage of 
Grace. 
IT MARKS A NEW STAGE. 

The individual submission of Newman and the 
corporate submission of the Society of the Atone- 
ment belong essentially to the same Romeward 
Movement but they mark two distinct stages 
in the home-coming of the “other sheep” to 
the fold of the universal shepherd, at least so 
the writer believes. Heretofore it has been as 
individual units merely that clerical or lay mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church have transferred 
their allegiance from Canterbury to Rome. Now 
that a corporate precedent has been established, 
I venture to prophesy, that while there will be 
no falling off in the stream of individual conver- 
sions, but rather a swelling of the stream, yet 
beyond this we shall see groups, fragments or 
sections here and there breaking away from the 
Anglican Body and seeking, as the Society of the 
Atonement sought, a corporate reception into 
the Church of the ages. It is not unlikely that 
some of us will live to see whole congregations, 
shepherd and sheep, pastor and people, with 
one consent giving themselves up for instruction 
and after due probation corporately received in- 
te the Catholic Church. 
that a great organization, such as The English 
Union, might petition the Holy See 
for certain disciplinary concessions, such, for 


It is quite conceivable 
Church 


instance, as a dispensation from the law of 
celibacy for such of their clergy as were already 
married, and this petition being granted, we 
might witness say one-third of the clergy and 
people of the Anglican Church passing at once 
into communion with the Chair of Peter. 


| Wuere Mass Was CELEBRATED First In 
New ENGLAND 

| The first Mass celebrated in New England, of 
| which we have any record, was offered within 
| the confines of what is now the parish of the 
Immaculate Conception, Calais, Me., 
in July, 1604. 

In 1604, sixteen years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth, a French expedition 
| under Sieur De Monts, with Pourtrincourt Count 
D’Orville, Samuel Champlain and some Catholic 
missionaries, obtaining authority from Henry 
| IV, King of France, to colonize Acadie, sailed 
from Havre de Grace, and, having explored the 


some time 


cost of Nova Scotia, continued to the westward, 
and entering a large bay (now called Passama- 
quoddy), proceeded up one of its tributaries to 
an island which De Monts named St. Croix, or 
Holy Cross. This island has since received the 
name of De Monts, Neutral and Doucet’s Island 
Here De Monts gave orders to begin the work of 
a permanent Among the first 
buildings to be raised was a small chapel, and 
within this humble sanctuary Mass was cele- 
brated (the first ‘on New England soil) by the 
Rev. Nicholas Aubry, of Paris, assisted by an 
other priest whose name has not come down to 
us. Worn out by their hardships and labors, 
both missionaries died shortly after, leaving the 
little colony without spiritual guides until 
1608, when two Jesuits, Fathers Biard and Masse, 
| were sent by their superiors to minister to the 
colonists.— Boston Sacred Heart Review. 


settlement 


Tue TxHovucst or Gop. 


Neither the consideration of health, nor honor, nor 
the welfare of others, nor the elevation of self, singly 
or altogether, will ever be found sufficient at all times 
and in all men for right moral action. No one of them, 
nor all of them, can be urged, therefore, as universal 
motives. They will work at times, and they will pro- 
duce effects momentarily, and upon a certain high 
character of humanity they will be effective for long 
intervals. Many of them will cot reach at all that 
class of humanity which most needs elevation. At 
| best, therefore, they are partial, temporary and in- 

secure. There is one great universal power which 

never fails—the thought of God. Archbishop 
O’ Connell. 
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ISAAC HECKER 


As FounDER OF THE Pavu.ist Com- 
MUNITY. 


Ill 


We have now come to the third epoch in 
Father Hecker'’s life, viz., ‘“‘the Struggle in Rome 
which produced the Paulist Community.” Un- 
doubtedly this is the most dramatic period in a 
career full of dramatic situations, but in spite 
of all temptations to digress into the field of 
biographical story-telling I must hold to the 
thesis enunciated at the outset and which, for 
the sake of those who have not read the pre- 
ceding papers, I again repeat: A typical Amer- 
ican by birth, temperament, thought and training, 
God seems to have elected him from birth to be a 
holocaust led to the altar of divine desire for the 
conversion of a Protestant nation to the Catholic 
Faith. 

No reverent and fair-minded Catholic could 
examine in detail the evidences bearing on the 
question and not come to the conclusion that 
the Paulist Community was founded, not on 
self-will and insubordination to lawful authority, 
but in obedience to a positive and explicit call 
of God. Yet Father Hecker was required to 
share with his Divine Master the reproach and 
the bitter humiliation of an unjust condemna- 
tion 

In order that they might establish an indepen- 
dent community especially devoted to the con- 
version of America, it was necessary that Father 
Hecker and his companions should separate from 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
of which they were members, and this they were 
made to do, contrary to their own heartfelt 
desire, by a series of misunderstandings and 
notable providentially 
that end. 


events overruled for 


THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL. 


For brevity’s sake I give the story as summa- 
rized by Father Elliot: 

“The event which led to the separation of the band of 
American missionaries from the Redemptorist Commun- 
A mis- 


ity took place in the spring and summer of 1857 


} 
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understanding arose about the founding of a new house 


| in Newark, N. J., or in New York City, which should be 


the headquarters for the English-speaking Fathers and 
become the centre of attraction for American subjects, 
and in which English should be the language in common 
use. Application had been made by Bishop Bayley, 
and afterwards by Archbishop Hughes, for such a foun- 
dation, but superiors both in the United States and in 
Rome—the latter dependent on letter writing for un- 


| derstanding the difficulties which arose—became sus- 


picious of the aims of the American Fathers and of the 


| spirit which actuated them. To establish their loyalty 


| and to explain the necessity for the new foundation, 


the missionary Fathers believed that one of their num 
ber should go to Rome and lay the matter in person 
before the General or Rector Major of the Order. The 
choice fell on Father Hecker, who sailed on August 5 
1857, arrived in Rome the 26th, and was expelled from 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer on Sun- 
day, the 29th of the same month, the General deeming 
his coming to Rome to be a violation of the vows of 
obedience and poverty. 

“The grounds of his expulsion were then examined 


| by the Propaganda, from which the case passed to the 


| Holy Father, who 


ought the decision of the Congre 


gation of Bishops and Regulars. Pius IX gave his 
judgment as a result of the examination made by the 
last-named Congregation, but he had made a personal 
study of all the evidence, and had given private audi- 
ences to both the General and Father Hecker. It was 
decided that all the American Fathers associated in the 
missionary band should be dispensed from their vows 
as Redemptorists, including Father Hecker, who was 
looked upon and treated by the decree as if he were still 


| as much a member of the Congregation as the others, 


| his expulsion 








being ignored. This conclusion was 
arrived at only after seven months of deliberation, and 
was dated the 6th of March, 1858. The decree 
templates the continued activity of the Fathers as mis- 
sionaries, subject to the authority of the American 
bishops; their formation into a separate society was 
taken for granted. Such is a brief statement of the 


entire case.” 


con 


A LONG AND TRYING ORDEAL 

It requires only a minute to read this state- 
ment but from the day of Father Hecker’s 
condemnation by the General of the Redempto- 
rists and expulsion from the Congregation to his 
final acquittal by the Holy See and his trium- 
phant return to America seven long months 
intervened and it would require many pages to 
tell all he suffered and the travail of his soul in the 
Eternal City ere the missionary Congregation 
of St. Paul was brought forth. 


4+4 
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Picture Father Hecker that first Sunday in 
Rome, standing in the presence of the Rector 
Major of the Redemptorists surrounded by his 
Council, when there fell upon his ears suddenly 
and as a complete surprise the sentence of ex- 


pulsion. He at 
once knelt down 
and received 
the terrible 
blow with head 
bowed low 
Then retiring 
from the Coun- 
cil he cast him- 
self prostrate 
before the 
Blessed »acra- 
ment and when 
he had 
mended his 
cause t the 
Sacred Heart he 
returned again 
and begged the 
General on his 
knees for a fur- 
ther considera- 
tion of his case 
mly to be re- 
fused. His an- 
guish and grief 
is revealed in a 
letter where he 
utters the pas- 
Sionate cry 
“They have 
driven me out 
of the home of 
my heart and 
love.”’ Although 
Cardinal Bar- 
nabo and many 





‘er 
es 


- 
ve 


Courtesy of the Paulist Fathers 


other great ec- THE PAULIST CHURCH, NEW 
clesiastics were 
soon to become his staunch friends and de- | Cardinal 


fenders and last of all the Holy Father was to 
address him affectionately as “‘caro mio’ and 





YORE 


Deschamps, 





“figlio mio,"’ granting him his heart's desire and 
sending him away with the Apostolic blessing 
yet he was first made to feel the stigma, which 
at Rome more than anywhere else, rests upon 


an expelled Religious. To some one he wrote 


at this tim 
“No one would 
believe how 
much I have 
gone through at 
Rome, but I d 
it cheerfully 
and sometimes 
gaily, because | 
know it is the 
will of God 
This was in Ds 
cember, in Feb- 
ruary he pens 
the following 
“You shou! 
write often, for 
words of sym- 
pathy, hope, en- 
courage ment 
are much to me 
now in these 


trials, di 





ties and « 

flicts. Inall my 
Catholic life | 
have not ex- 
perienced op- 


pression an 


in sucha degre< 
as I have for 
these ten days 
past.”’ 

This period of 
Father Hecker 
life may be fit]; 
concluded with 
the saying of 


v 


distinguished Re- 
demptorist: “Here is a man who has been able 
to leave our Congregation without committing 
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q@en a venial sin.” 
Appendix p. 424.) 
IV. Tse Lonc ILiness. 

Father Elliot has described by a beautiful 
metaphor the last thirty years of Isaac Hecker’s 
life. He says 

“After the founding of his Community, in 1858, his 
life was like an arctic year. From that date till 1872 
there was no set of sun. The unclouded heavens bent 
over him ever smiling with God's glorious light; and 
its golden tints lit up all humanity with hope and 
joy. Then the sun went down to rise no more. The 
heavens were dark and silent, or rent asunder with 
wrathful storms, only a transient flash of the aurora 
relieving the gloom. When the light dawned again it 
was to beam upon his soul in the ecstacies of Paradise.” 


(Life of Father Hecker, 


For fourteen years after his return from Rome 
he was in the full swing of incessant activity, 
laying the foundations and rearing the super- 
structure of his missionary institute, which has 
now completed its first fifty years of magnificent 
achievement and is pressing on with augmented 
numbers and increasing success for the conver- 
sion of America to the Catholic faith. 

During this period it was remarked by some 
“Religion seems to have no penitential side to 
Father Hecker at all.’’ His biographer says 

From the day of his ordination until his illness began 
he might have made the Psalmist’s words his own: 
many that say, Who will show us any good? 
Lord, Thou hast set upon us the light of Thy countenance, 


‘T 
There be 


Thou hast put gladness in my heart 

But far back in the days of his novitiate our 
Lord had shown to him that in the way of phys- 
ical and mental suffering he was to follow Him to 
Calvary and drink deep of the cup of His passion 

Three years before his death he said to an in- 
timate friend: ‘‘God revealed to me in my no- 
Vitiate that at some future time I should suffer 
the crucifixion. I have always longed for it; 
but oh, now that it has come it és hard, oh, it is 
(Life of Father Hecker, p. 381 

By the order of his physicians in 1873 he went 
to Europe and in bidding farewell to his fellow 
Paulists he said: ‘“‘Look upon me as a dead man. 
God is trying me severely in soul and body, and 
I must have the courage to suffer crucifixion.” 
Perhaps even then he was thinking of the fore- 
warnings of his novitiate. 


terrible.” 





A SPAN OF SIXTEEN YEARS 

The holy martyrs for the most part had their 
sufferings crowded into the space of a few hours; 
what Father Hecker described as his 
fixion”’ was prolonged over a stretch of sixteen 


“cruci- 


years. 

In his zeal to spend and be spent to the ut*er- 
most for the conversion of his non-Catholic 
brethren and with the supernatural fires of the 
Holy Spirit burning within him Father Hecker 
gave himself no respite, no rest, until his nerv- 
ous system collapsed under the terrific tension 
and from the sphere of active service he was 
called to follow the Divine Victim in the way to 
Calvary. If in the designs of Providence it was 
intended that his sufferings should have, in 
union with those of the Crucified One, a vicarious 
import, it is certainly worthy of notice that the 
very disease from which he suffered was char- 
acteristically American 

The game of finance and the mad pace at 
which Americans live has filled our sanatoriums 
with nervous wrecks and keep an endless pro- 
cession of American fortune-builders travelling 
abroad in order to escape the torments of 
nervous dyspepsia, insomnia and neurosis. In 
fact our physicians tell us that nervous diseases 
of every sort are enormously on the increase 
and that we are more and more becoming a 
nation of neurotic invalids 

But it was not his nerves alone that contribut- 
ed their measure of pain to Father Hecker’s cup 
of physical suffering, almost every form of pain 
to which flesh is heir he was called upon to endure 
and during the last three or four years of his 
life he was subject to frequent attacks of angina 
pectoris, held by some medical authorities to be 
the most painful of all diseases. 

Yet even at its worst the merely physical 
suffering was surpassed by the spiritual anguish 
the servant of God underwent during those 
long years, when the consolations of the Holy 
Spirit were withdrawn from him and his soul 
was no longer flooded with celestial brightness. 
Let Isaac Hecker tell his own story: 

“I see nothing before me but darkness and there is 
nothing within my soul but desolation and bitterness. 
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Cut off from all that formerly interested me, banished 
as it were from home and country, isolated from every- 
thing, the doors of heaven shut, I feel overwhelmed with 
misery and crushed to atoms... There remains 
nothing for me but to confide in, to follow, and abandon 
myself to that Guide, Who has directed me from the 
beginning. I read Job, Jeremias and Thomas a Kempis, 
and meditate on the sufferings of our Lord and the 
character of his death . . . I reflect how from the very 
nature of the purification of the soul this darkness, 
bitterness and desolation must be; but not a drop of 
consolation is distilled into my soul. The only words 
which come to my lips are—‘My soul is sad unto death’ 
—and these I repeat and repeat again. At all times, 
in rising and in going to bed, in company and at my 
meals I whisper them to myself, while to others I appear 
cheerful and join the talk ... Withal I try to have 
patience, resignation, endurance and trust in God, 
waiting on His Guidance and leaving all in His hands.” 
(Life of Father Hecker, p. 376.) 
A GLIMPSE BACKWARD. 
Going back to the time when he was a Re- 





demptorist novice we find him describing the | 
sensible devotion he experienced towards our | 


Blessed Lord in the Holy Eucharist, how “‘almost 
irresistible’ was the “desire of receiving the 
blessed Communion of divine love.” ‘“‘At times 
I am seized with such a violent love towards the 
Blessed Sacrament that I am forced to break off 
immediately, being unable to support the at- 
traction of the Spouse the Beloved, the Only 
One of my soul ... At times I was as it were 
inebriated with love, so that I scarcely knew 
what I said or did.” (Idem p. 225.) But now the 
spouse, whom he loved and for whom his soul 
thirsted with a burning thirst, was hidden from 
him. The sun had gone down and thick dark- 
ness prevailed. 
last state was a higher form of spiritual expe- 
rience and a more intimate following of the Lamb 
of God than the former and he preferred to have 
it so. “I should deem it a misfortune,”’ he 
said, “if God should cure me of my infirmities 
and restore me to active usefulness, so much 
have I learned to appreciate the value of my 
passive condition of soul.” (Jdem p. 38:i.} 

With sixteen years of such fiery purification 
on the earth it is easy to believe that Isaac 
Hecker had no need to tarry in Purgatory and 
the Paulist Fathers bear witness to the special 
outpouring of the divine blessing upon their 





Yet, withal, he knew that this | 


community immediately after the Founder's 
| death. In the historical sketch published as a 
| “Souvenir of the Golden Jubilee of the Paulist 
Fathers” these lines occur: “After Father Heck- 
| er’s death, every good work in the Institute pres- 
ently felt a deep-surging impulse of fervor, and 
we trust this was owing to his intercession in 
Heaven.” 
| Ifthe Paulist Community should be disbanded 
| tomorrow the record of what they have accom- 
plished up to this hour would suffice to crown 
in Paradise their Founder, Isaac Hecker, with 
immortal glory, but it takes no special gift of 
| prophetic vision to declare that the missionary 
| congregation of St. Paul is only in its infancy 





| and its future conquest of souls for God and 
| Holy Church will be ten thousand for every 
| thousand in the past. 


FRANCISCAN KALENDAR FOR MAY 


Sth Sunday after Easter. SS. Philip and James 


1. 
App 
| 2. Rogation Day. St. Athanasius, B.C. D. 
3. Rogation Day. The Finding of the Cross 
4. Rogation Day. St. Monica, W 
5. Te Ascension. 

6. St. John before the Latin Gate. 


St. Stanislas, B. M. 

8. Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 

9. St. Gregory Nazianzen, B. C. D. 

10. St. Antonine, B. C. 

11. St. George, M. 

12. SS. Nereus and Companions, MM. 

13. St. Peter Regalatus, C., O. F. M. 

14. Vigil—BI1 Francis, C., O. F. M 

15. Pentecost. 

16. Whitsun Monday. 

Whitsun Tuesday. St. Paschal, C.. O. F. M 
18. Ember Day. St. Felix, C 

19. St. Ives, C. T. 

30. St. Bernardine of Siena, C 

21. St. Venantius 

22. Trinity Sunday. 

23. St. Peter Celestine, P. C. 

24. Our Lady Help of Christians 

25. The Translation of St. Francis’s Body 
26. Corpus Curist!. 
27 
28 


St. Bede. 
. St. Gregory VII, P. C 
29. 2d Sunday after Pentecost. 
M. 
30. St. Ferdinand, K. C. T. 
31. BL Gerard, C. T. 


Bl. John of Prado, 
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